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In  August  1967  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  issued  a  publication  entitled  U.S. 
Imports  of  Horticultural  Products  (FAS  M— 191)  which  covered  the  increased 
competition  from  foreign-produced  horticultural  commodities  in  the  U.S.  domestic 
market. 

Rapid  expansion  in  foreign  supplies  has  also  generated  substantial  competition  for 
U.S.  horticultural  products  in  foreign  markets.  This  publication  examines  the  sources  and 
consequences  of  this  competition  with  regard  to  four  prominent  U.S.  export 
commodities:  canned  pineapple,  peaches,  and  asparagus;  and  citrus. 


Foreign  Competition  in  Horticultural  Products 


By  Richard  B.  Schroeter 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division 


INTRODUCTION 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  production  and  export  of  fresh  and  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  Three  of  the  most  prominent  participants  in  this  growth  have 
been  the  Republic  of  Qiina  (Taiwan),  Mexico,  and  South  Africa. 

The  development  and  expansion  of  foreign  fruit  and  vegetable  production  is  continuing  for  many  reasons. 
Certainly  among  the  most  important  are  the  ccmiparatively  high  per  acre  monetary  returns  reaUzed  from  these 
commodities,  greater  demand  in  world  markets  as  a  result  of  rising  incomes,  and  large  labor  supplies  available  at  low 
wages. 

This  last  factor,  coupled  with  the  adoption  of  modern  production,  processing,  and  marketing  techniques,  has 
enabled  foreign  producing  countries  to  exploit  successfully  the  inflationary  tendencies  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  decade  or  so  and  gradually  erode  the  competitive  position  of  some  important  U.S.  export  commodities.  In 
the  mid-1950's,  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  tree  nuts  was  2-1/2  times  the  value  of  imports. 
This  gap  narrowed  in  subsequent  years,  and  in  1968  U.S.  imports  exceeded  exports  by  over  $3  milhon.  During  the 
last  3  years,  imports  increased  by  one-third  to  $442  milhon  in  1968  while  exports  declined  7  percent  to  $439 
milhon  (see  page  2). 

This  report  examines  recent  developments  in  foreign  countries  and  their  effects  on  U.S.  export  sales  of  the 
following  cormnodities:  canned  peaches,  canned  pineapple,  canned  asparagus,  and  fresh  and  processed  citrus.  In 
1968  exports  of  these  items  accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  total  value  of  U.S.  fruit,  vegetable,  and  tree  nut 
exports. 

CANNED  PINEAPPLE 

Expanding  production  in  exporting  countries  and  a  growing  demand  for  canned  fruit  have  resulted  in  an 
almost  uninterrupted  rise  in  the  volume  of  canned  pineapple  moving  in  world  trade  during  recent  years.  Exports 
from  the  major  producing  countries  totaled  18  milhon  cases  (basis  24/254's)  in  1967,  slightly  below  the  all  time  high 
recorded  a  year  earher  but  more  than  double  the  average  for  the  1954-58  period. 

Export  shipments  from  two  Asian  countries,  the  Repubhc  of  China  (Taiwan)  and  Malaysia,'  accounted  for 
about  half  of  this  trade  growth.  After  suffering  almost  total  destruction  in  World  War  II,  their  pineapple  industries 


Malaysia,  as  referred  to  in  this  report,  includes  Singapore,  which  left  the  Federation  in  1965. 


have  blossomed  into  the  second  and  third  largest  producers  of  the  canned  product,  exceeded  only  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  top  two  exporters. 

The  success  of  the  production  and  marketing  efforts  of  Taiwan  and  Malaysia,  combined  with  those  of  a 
number  of  other  countries,  has  contributed  to  a  reduction  in  the  export  activity  of  the  U.S.  industry  during  the  last 
several  years  and  a  sharp  rise  in  U.S.  imports,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation.  In  1967  nearly  three  cases  of 
canned  pineapple  were  imported  for  every  case  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Year  U.S.  exports  U.S.  imports 

1,000  cases,  basis  lAjlVz's 

1963 1,923 2,579 

1964 2,444 2,941 

1965 2,229 3,438 

1966 2,025 3,753 

1967 1,504 4,348 

The  1 .5  million  cases  exported  in  1967  represented  a  12-year  low  in  U.S.  sales  abroad  and  dropped  the  United 
States  from  third  to  sixth  position  among  the  world's  exporters  of  canned  pineapple.  In  contrast,  the  level  of  U.S. 
imports— which  exceeded  exports  in  seven  out  of  the  eight  years  from  1960  to  1967— made  the  United  States  the 
world's  leading  importer  of  canned  pineapple  in  1966  and  1967.  These  trends  in  U.S.  exports  and  imports  continued 
into  1968,  with  exports  totaUng  only  1.4  miUion  cases  and  imports  5.6  million  cases. 

The  foreign  country  that  has  been  most  influential  in  this  rise  of  U.S.  imports  and  shrinkageof  U.S.  export 
markets  has  been  Taiwan.  With  a  limited  domestic  market  and  a  need  for  foreign  exchange  to  finance  increasing 
imports  of  industrial  goods,  Taiwan  has  placed  strong  emphasis  on  exports  of  canned  pineapple.  These  exports, 
representing  almost  all  of  Taiwan's  production,  totaled  3.9  milUon  cases  in  1967,  more  than  four  times  the  1954-58 
level.  They  dipped  to  3.8  million  cases  in  1968.  A  factor  in  this  drop  was  the  increased  demand  in  nearby  export 
markets  for  Taiwan's  fresh  pineapple,  which  limited  supplies  available  for  canning. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Taiwan's  endeavor  to  increase  exports  can  be  attributed  to  its  large  supply  of  low-cost 
farm  and  cannery  labor  and  the  maintenance  of  a  very  competitive  price  structure  in  export  markets.  This  latter 
factor  is  illustrated  in  the  f.a.s.  values  of  U.S.  canned  pineapple  imports  by  principal  country  of  origin  in  1967,  as 
follows: 

Country  of  origin  Value  per  case  (24/2^/^'$) 

Dollars 

Taiwan 4.56 

Philippines 4.67 

Malaysia 5.18 

Mexico 5.39 


As  Taiwan's  exports  have  increased,  their  distribution  has  widened  substantially.  In  recent  years  over  40 
percent  moved  to  the  United  States.  These  suppHes  accounted  for  one-third  of  U.S.  imports  in  1968.  This  compares 
with  U.S.  purchases  from  Taiwan  of  only  minimal  quantities  in  1954-58.  During  that  period,  over  70  percent  of 
Taiwan's  average  exports  of  912,000  cases  went  to  Europe,  primarily  to  West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
1967  the  share  directed  to  Europe  had  declined  to  nearly  40  percent  although  exports  to  that  region  more  than 
doubled  in  volume,  with  the  Netherlands  and  West  Germany  the  leading  recipients. 

The  cultivation  of  the  large  West  German  market  by  Taiwan  and  other  suppliers  has  corresponded  to  a  marked 
decline  in  U.S.  influence  in  that  market.  West  Germany  has  been  the  largest  U.S.  customer  since  1956,  with  canned 
pineapple  from  the  United  States  representing  half  of  the  country's  average  imports  in  the  1954-58  period.  In  1962, 
even  though  West  German  purchases  from  the  United  States  reached  a  5-year  high  of  nearly  1.3  million  cases,  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  market  was  only  36  percent  because  of  mounting  competition.  Thereafter,  the  market  position  of 
the  U.S.  product  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  in  1968  only  13  percent  of  West  Germany's  purchases  of  3.5  milhon  cases 


were  from  the  United  States.  Taiwan  was  the  leading  supplier  with  27  percent  of  the  market.  The  Philippines, 
Malaysia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  were  other  important  sources. 

Much  the  same  developments  as  in  West  Germany  occurred  in  other  European  markets.  The  Netherlands,  for 
example,  acquired  nearly  half  of  its  canned  pineapple  imports  of  342,000  cases  in  1962  from  the  United  States. 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  supplied  most  of  the  remaining  imports.  Six  years  later,  in  1968,  when  the  Netherlands 
imported  467,000  cases,  36  percent  were  from  the  Philippines,  24  percent  from  Taiwan,  19  percent  from  the  Ivory 
Coast,  and  only  17  percent  from  the  United  States. 

The  recent  emergence  of  the  Ivory  Coast  as  a  prominent  source  of  imports  into  West  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  reflects  the  substantial  tariff  preference  granted  that  country  by  the  European  Community  (EC).  As  one 
of  the  EC's  African  associates,  the  Ivory  Coast  can  export  canned  pineapple  to  West  Germany  and  other  EC 
countries  free  of  the  external  tariff  and  the  variable  levy  on  sugar-added  content.  During  the  3  years  1965-67,  total 
exports  from  the  Ivory  Coast  increased  by  nearly  90  percent,  vwth  most  of  these  shipments  directed  to  EC  markets. 

The  United  States  has  also  faced  a  discriminatory  tariff  structure  in  Canada,  the  second  largest  U.S.  market  in 
1967.  Until  1968  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  was  levied  on  U.S.  canned  pineapple,  while  supplies  from  countries 
with  Commonwealth  preference— Malaysia,  South  Africa,  and  Australia— enjoyed  duty-free  entry.  As  a  result  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations,  Canada  has  eliminated  this  preference,  which  should  enhance  U.S.  export  prospects  in 
that  country. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  experienced  an  erosion  of  its  market  position  in  Canada,  primarily 
because  of  increased  competition  from  Malaysia  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  South  Africa  and  Australia.  As  late  as  1962 
the  United  States  was  Canada's  leading  supplier,  accounting  for  38  percent  of  Canada's  total  imports  of  nearly  1 
million  cases.  By  1967,  despite  the  fact  that  Canada's  total  imports  had  increased  to  1.4  million  cases,  the  share 
purchased  from  the  United  States  had  fallen  to  20  percent,  representing  an  absolute  decline  of  nearly  90,000  cases. 
Purchases  from  Malaysia,  meanwhile,  doubled  from  270,000  cases  to  563,000  cases,  with  Malaysia's  market  share 
increasing  from  27  percent  to  40  percent. 

Malaysia's  rise  to  prominence  in  canned  pineapple  trade,  although  not  as  rapid  as  Taiwan's,  has  nonetheless 
been  impressive.  Its  export  shipments  climbed  steadily  from  1.9  million  cases  in  1960  to  3.4  million  cases  in  1966. 
Exports  in  1967  dropped  to  3.2  million  cases,  primarily  because  of  reduced  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  promote  the  orderly  marketing  of  these  exports  and  avoid  the  fierce  internal  competition  that  once 
characterized  the  Malaysian  industry,  the  Pineapple  Industry  Marketing  Corporation  (PIMC)  was  established  in  1966. 
This  orgaiuzation  is  empowered  to  regulate  the  export  marketing  of  all  canned  pineapple  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore, 
from  setting  minimum  export  prices  to  approving  sales  agents. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  extends  preferential  tariff  treatment  to  Malaysia  and  other  Commonwealth 
suppliers,  is  the  traditional  market  for  Malaysian  exports.  But  with  intense  competition  in  the  U.K.  market  from 
AustraUa,  South  Africa,  and  the  Philippines  and  with  expanding  production,  Malaysia  has  placed  more  emphasis  in 
recent  years  on  other  markets,  particularly  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  West  Germany.  Shghtly  over  60  percent  of 
Malaysia's  exports  went  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  in  1966  and  1967  compared  with  only  20 
percent  in  the  1954-58  period. 

The  United  States  has  been  Malaysia's  most  promising  new  market.  U.S.  imports  of  Malaysian  pineapple  rose 
from  close  to  zero  prior  to  1960  to  807,000  cases  in  1968.  Purchases  from  Malaysia  represented  14  percent  of  total 
U.S.  canned  pineapple  imports  in  1968  and  were  exceeded  only  by  purchases  from  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Philippines  captured  one-third  of  the  U.S.  import  market  in  1968,  up  from  25  percent  the  previous  year 
and  a  low  of  20  percent  in  1966.  With  a  substantial  increase  in  American  investment  in  production  and  processing 
facilities  during  recent  years,  the  Philippines  is  expected  to  become  even  more  prominent  in  the  U.S.  domestic 
market  and  also  in  foreign  markets.  In  1967  Philippine  exports  totaled  2.4  million  cases,  compared  with  1966 
exports  of  2  million  cases.  (Data  for  1968  are  not  yet  available.)  Of  these  1967  exports  37  percent  went  to  the 
United  States,  30  percent  to  EC  countries,  and  16  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  countries  that  have  made  substantial  contributions  to  world  trade  and  are  expected  to  continue  to  do  so 
include  Mexico,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Mexican  exports  are  tied  closely  to  demand  in  the 
United  States.  In  1968  U.S.  purchases  of  Mexican  canned  pineapple  totaled  756,000  cases,  representing  about  80 
percent  of  Mexico's  total  export  sales  and  13  percent  of  U.S.  imports. 

Australia  and  South  Africa  sell  their  products  primarily  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  are  placing  more  emphasis 
on  other  markets  such  as  Canada  and  West  Germany.  The  Ryukyu  Islands  confines  its  exports  to  Japan,  where  they 


CANNED  PINEAPPLE:  Exports  from  specified  countries 


Country 


Average 


1954-58 


1959-63 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Australia 

Ivory  Coast.  .  .  . 

Kenya 

Malaysia^ 

Martinique  .... 

Mexico  4 

Philippines .... 
Ryukyu  Islands 
South  Africa.  . . 

Taiwan 

United  States . . 


Total. 


1,000 
cases  * 
628 
2  72 
229 

1,582 

2  165 
590 

\,611 
5  46 
905 
912 

1,935 


8,741 


1,000 
cases  ' 

505 
2  223 

305 
2,172 
2  424 

666 
1,750 
5  679 
1,980 
2,185 
1,913 


1,000 

cases  1 

336 

527 

517 

2,620 

2  376 

915 

1,648 

5  1,155 

1,983 

2,913 

2,444 


1.000 

cases  ' 

289 

631 

445 

3,241 

2  436 

874 

2,008 

5  1,581 

1,732 

3,744 

2,229 


1,000 

cases  ' 

400 

935 

299 

3,419 

2  430 

1,100 

1,972 

S  1,906 

1,913 

3,817 

2,025 


1,000 

cases  ^ 

640 

1,184 

305 

3,190 

2  311 

765 

2,377 

s  1,672 

6  2,137 

3,905 

1,504 


12,802 


15,434 


17,210 


18,216 


17,990 


1.000 


.1 


911 


6  3,790 
1,359 


1  Basis  24/2'/2's  (45  lb.). 
6  Preliminary. 


2  Imports  into  France.  ^  Including  Singapore.  ^  Gross-weight  basis.        5  imports  into  Japan. 


receive  tariff  and  quota  protection.  This  protective  arrangement  in  Japan  has  effectively  restrained  U.S.  sales  to  what 
otherwise  could  be  an  important  market. 

Because  of  prospects  of  increasing  foreign  production  of  canned  pineapple  and  expanding  trade  in  competing 
canned  fruit,  especially  canned  peaches,  it  appears  likely  that  the  highly  competitive  conditions  now  faced  by  U.S. 
canned  pineapple  will  continue  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  Competition  in  the  domestic  market  has 
become  particularly  acute  for  the  U.S.  product.  In  1968  imported  canned  pineapple  originated  from  22  countries 
compared  to  only  5  in  1954-58.  These  imports  supplied  approximately  35  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  civilian 
consumption  of  canned  pineapple  in  1968,  up  from  22  percent  5  years  earlier. 


CANNED  PEACHES 


Until  recently  canned  peaches  topped  the  list  of  U.S.  canned  fruit  exports.  An  alltime  high  of  6.6  million  cases 
(basis  24/2^'s)  valued  at  $32.3  million  moved  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  markets  in  1962,  more  than  three 
times  the  average  volume  exported  in  the  1954-58  period.  The  United  States  then  reigned  as  the  world's  leading 
canned  peach  exporter,  dominating  trade  in  that  commodity  in  most  of  the  world's  principal  markets. 

In  subsequent  years,  however,  the  volume  of  U.S.  exports  remained  well  below  the  1962  mark.  An  11 -year  low 
of  only  2.2  million  cases  valued  at  $12.5  milhon  was  exported  in  1968.  Exports  declined  each  year  since  1965, 
dropping  canned  peaches  to  second  position  behind  fruit  cocktail  in  dollar  earnings  of  U.S.  canned  fruit  exports. 

This  sudden  reversal  in  the  trend  of  exports  reflects  to  a  large  extent  the  reduced  availability  of  U.S.  supplies 
for  export  because  of  occasional  short  clingstone  packs  in  California  and  a  firm  domestic  demand  strengthened  by 
military  procurement.  In  addition,  during  the  last  several  years  some  foreign  suppliers  have  exported  volumes  large 
enough  to  generate  vigorous  competition  for  the  United  States.  The  most  prominent  of  these  competitors  are 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  each  of  whose  exports  exceeded  those  of  the  United  States  in  1967.  Most  of  the 
shipments  from  these  countries  have  been  to  Western  Europe  and  Canada,  which  normally  receive  90  percent  or 
more  of  U.S.  exports.  Other  suppliers  commanding  attention  are  European  producers  such  as  Bulgaria.  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

Tlie  effects  of  this  competition,  coupled  with  a  discriminatory  tariff  structure,  on  U.S.  sales  abroad  are  most 
dramatically  illustrated  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  the  traditional  primary 
suppliers  of  that  market,  the  United  States  once  enjoyed  a  very  favorable  demand  for  its  product.  Purchases  from 
the  United  States  increased  each  year  from  1957  to  1962,  reaching  a  high  of  1.4  million  cases  or  28  percent  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  total  imports  in  the  latter  year.  U.S.  sales  declined  steadily  thereafter,  however,  and  by  1967 


totaled  only  25,000  cases.  In  both  1966  and  1967  canned  peaches  from  the  United  States  approximated  only  1 
percent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  imports.  Australia  and  South  Africa  together  supplied  95  percent,  compared  with 
two-thirds  in  1962. 

This  virtual  disappearance  of  U.S.  canned  peaches  in  the  United  Kingdom  coincided  with,  and  largely  resulted 
from,  intensified  price  competition  between  AustraUa  and  South  Africa.  The  United  States  was  artificially  enjoined 
from  participating  in  this  development  because  of  the  tariff  margin  of  preference  extended  by  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Australia  and  South  Africa.  Until  July  1968  a  duty  of  12-5/8  percent  ad  valorem  had  been  levied  on  U.S.  canned 
peaches  entering  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  with  no  duty  on  imports  from  Austraha  and  South  Africa.  This 
margin  will  be  narrowed  to  6  percent  by  1972,  which  should  benefit  U.S.  sales.  Available  price  data  suggest  that 
without  the  12-5/8-percent  duty  the  United  States  could  have  participated  more  actively  in  the  U.K.  peach  market, 
at  least  until  devaluation  of  the  pound  in  late  1967. 

The  position  of  U.S.  canned  peaches  in  other  markets  has  not  been  eroded  nearly  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  each  recent  year  has  seen  a  more  competitive  atmosphere,  particularly  in  the  two  leading 
U.S.  markets.  West  Germany  and  Canada.  In  these  markets  canned  peaches  from  Australia  have  gained  increasing 
prominence  as  that  country  endeavors  to  dispose  of  its  rapidly  expanding  production. 

Australia's  annual  pack  of  canned  peaches  has  risen  without  interruption  since  1961.  A  high  of  5.2  million 
cases  was  produced  in  1968,  triple  the  1961  output  of  1 .7  million  cases.  Most  of  this  growth  has  been  channeled  into 
the  export  market.  During  the  5  years  1963-67,  Austraha's  exports  of  canned  peaches  doubled,  rising  from  1.8 
million  cases  to  3.6  million.  Exports  in  1967  represented  71  percent  of  Australia's  canned  peach  pack,  compared 
with  55  percent  in  1963. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  traditional  market  for  Australian  canned  peach  exports,  receiving  over  90 
percent  before  1963.  But  by  1967  this  share  had  dropped  to  35  percent  because  of  increased  emphasis  on  sales  to 
West  Germany  and  Canada,  the  leading  U.S.  markets.  The  inducement  necessary  to  attack  the  commanding  U.S. 
position  in  those  markets  was  provided  by  Austraha's  expanding  output.  South  African  competition  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  availability  of  export  subsidy  funds. 

Subsidy  funds  became  available  to  Australian  canned  peach  exports  with  the  enactment  of  Austraha's  Canned 
Fruits  Export  Marketing  Act  in  1964.  This  Act  provided  for  a  levy  on  domestic  marketings  of  canned  fruit,  in 
contrast  to  a  levy  only  on  export  marketings  prior  to  the  legislation,  to  finance  export  market  development  by  the 
Australian  Canned  Fruits  Board,  which  controls  the  export  sale  and  distribution  of  Austrahan  canned  fruit.  The 
legislation,  in  effect,  accorded  the  Board  authority  to  use  the  funds  collected  from  the  levy  to  promote  sales  abroad 
at  concessional  (subsidized)  rates.  The  initial  levy  on  domestic  marketings  was  22.4  U.S.  cents  per  dozen  No.  254 
cans.  In  1967  this  was  increased  to  33.6  cents. 

The  Board  used  the  funds  to  stimulate  Australian  canned  peach  sales  in  continental  Europe,  particularly  in 
West  Germany,  by  discounting  prices  to  levels  below  the  quotations  for  the  U.S.  product.  The  response  was  an 
immediate  surge  in  Australian  sales  to  continental  Europe.  Austrahan  exports  to  that  region  increased  from  10,000 
cases  in  1963  to  1 .7  milHon  cases  in  1967. 

With  the  aid  of  the  export  payments,  AustraUa  made  impressive  inroads  in  the  West  German  market,  the 
largest  U.S.  customer,  from  1964  through  1967.  Prior  to  1964  U.S.  canned  peaches  dominated  that  market, 
representing  an  average  of  86  percent  of  West  German  imports  of  nearly  3  million  cases  in  the  1961-63  period.  The 
U.S.  share  fell  sharply  thereafter  to  a  low  of  32  percent  of  the  3.2  million  cases  West  Germany  purchased  in  1967.  In 
contrast,  Australia's  market  share  increased  spectacularly  in  each  successive  year  from  less  than  1  percent  or  20,000 
cases  in  1964  to  32  percent  or  1  million  cases  in  1967.  In  1968  Australia  supplied  31  percent  and  the  United  States 
13  percent  of  West  German  purchases  of  4.0  million  cases. 

Austraha  also  penetrated  other  important  U.S.  markets  in  increasing  volume,  especially  the  Netherlands  and 
Canada.  Canned  peaches  from  Australia  were  of  no  significance  in  the  Netherlands  until  1967  when  134,000  cases, 
30  percent  of  the  Netherlands  imports,  entered.  The  U.S.  market  share  dropped  to  58  percent  from  77  percent  in 
1966,  with  sales  declining  by  138,000  cases.  The  following  year,  in  1968,  the  United  States  supplied  only  19  percent 
and  Austraha  45  percent  of  the  Netherlands  imports  of  440,000  cases. 

In  Canada,  a  market  of  considerable  growth  in  recent  years,  Austrahan  supplies  benefit  from  a  tariff 
preference,  relative  to  the  U.S.  product,  of  2  cents  per  pound.  With  this  advantage,  Australia  supplied  39  percent  of 
Canada's  imports  of  1.5  milhon  cases  in  1967,  compared  with  only  11  percent  of  the  800,000  cases  purchased  4 
years  earher.  Although  the  volume  imported  from  the  United  States  remained  more  or  less  constant,  its  market 
position  declined  from  88  percent  in  1963  to  55  percent  in  1967. 


CANNED  PEACHES:  Exports  from  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States  by  country  of  destination 


Year 

Europe 

Canada 

Other 

and 
country 

Germany, 
West 

Nether- 
lands 

United 
Kingdom 

Other 
Europe 

Total 
Europe 

Grand 
total 

Australia: 

1962 

7,000 
cases 1 

7,000              7,000              7,000             7,000              7,000             7,000             7,000 
cases^             cases^             cases^            cases^             cases^            cases^             cases^ 

1               1  sns                       1                1  'iOf.                  16                    49                    1.564 

1963 

1964        

(2) 
14 

1,619                   25              1,644                84                   89                  1,817 
1623                   44              1.685               194                    SS                   1.964 

4 

1965 

1966 

1967 

South  Africa: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967? 

United  States: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

556                    70              1,649                 105              2,380               213                 122                 2,715 

481                    92              1,547                 204              2,324               328                 131                  2,783 

1,216                  257              1,271                 288              3,032              446                 116                  3,594 

30                    4             1,909                  32             1,975               (2)                 46                 2,021 
120                    35              3,179                 121              3,455                  4                  73                  3,532 
171                    41              2,860                 149              3,221                   5                   51                  3,277 

45                    31              3,424                210              3,710                57                  64                  3,831 
307                  120              3,164                 236              3,827                 25                   86                  3,938 
462                  112              3,089                351              4,014                 77                 133                 4,224 

2,800                 451              1,406              1,234             5,891               560                190                  6,641 
2,091                  500                437              1,183             4,211               669                 243                  5,123 
1,868                 426                 377              1,214              3,885               612                 195                  4,692 
2,544                 471                 150              1,193             4,358               875                 182                  5,415 
1,668                 499                   77              1,268              3,512               761                 205                  4,478 
741                 232                  33             1,027             2,033              643                189                 2,865 
548                     103                      12                   649                1  317                 7Sn                   IfiS                     7  l"?? 

1  Basis  24/2y2's  (45  lb.).      2  Negligible.  3  Preliminary. 


South  Africa  also  is  extended  some  degree  of  tariff  preference  in  Canada  but  as  yet  has  not  participated 
actively  in  that  market.  In  1967  Canadian  purchases  from  South  Africa  totaled  less  than  90,000  cases. 

Paralleling  the  trend  in  Australian  output  and  exports,  South  Africa  has  experienced  marked  gains  in  its 
canned  packs  in  recent  years  and  has  directed  most  of  this  growth  into  European  markets.  Canned  output  rose  from 
2.7  million  cases  in  1961  and  1962  to  4.9  million  in  1967.  Exports,  totahng  4.2  million  cases  in  1967,  accounted  for 
close  to  90  percent  of  the  overall  increase. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  South  Africa's  leading  customer,  receiving  73  percent  of  its  export  shipments  in 
1967.  But  increasing  attention  has  been  focused  recently  on  West  Germany.  This  trend  can  be  expected  to  continue 
because  of  South  Africa's  expanding  production.  In  1968  West  Germany  purchased  795,000  cases  or  20  percent  of 
its  total  canned  peach  imports  from  South  Africa,  compared  with  460,000  cases  a  year  earlier  and  an  average  of  only 
81,000  in  the  1961-65  period. 

An  additional  factor  affecting  the  competitive  situation  in  West  Germany  and  other  European  markets  is  the 
increasing  attention  being  placed  on  peach  processing  by  European  countries  such  as  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Bulgaria.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  total  of  1,046,000  cases  West  Germany  purchased  from  the  latter  three 
countries  in  1968. 

Italy  also  has  been  participating  more  actively  in  markets  of  the  European  Community,  and  France  expects 
eventually  to  become  a  prominent  competitor  because  of  its  expanding  cling  peach  production.  The  expansion  of 
peach  processing  in  these  countries  poses  a  potentially  serious  threat  to  U.S.  exports  because  of  French  and  Italian 
membership  in  the  EC.  They,  and  also  Greece  because  of  its  associate  status,  enjoy  duty-free  entry  for  products 
moving  within  the  Community,  while  an  external  duty  exceeding  20  percent  and  a  variable  levy  on  the  sugar-added 
content  are  levied  on  U.S.  canned  peaches. 


CANNED  ASPARAGUS 

In  no  fruit  and  vegetable  commodity  has  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  exports  changed  so  abruptly  during 
the  last  several  years  as  in  canned  asparagus.  As  recently  as  1964,  the  United  States  was  by  far  the  world's  leading 
exporter.  But  since  1966,  following  the  spectacular  entrance  of  the  Republic  of  Qiina  (Taiwan)  into  canned 
asparagus  production  and  trade,  U.S.  overseas  sales  have  been  widely  overshadowed  by  exports  from  that  country. 

Before  the  emergence  of  Taiwan  as  a  world  exporter  of  canned  asparagus,  U.S.  exports  had  registered 
impressive  gains  and  showed  promise  for  future  growth.  Consisting  mostly  of  the  white  variety  packed  in  CaHfornia, 
they  averaged  2.6  million  cases  (basis  24/303's)  from  1962  through  1964,  more  than  double  the  average  of  the 
mid-1950's.  The  value  of  these  sales  ranged  from  $14.1  million  to  $15.6  miUion— the  largest  dollar  earnings  among 
canned  vegetables. 

About  90  percent  of  the  U.S.  export  sales  were  to  Europe,  particularly  to  West  Germany,  where  consumers 
have  shown  a  distinct  preference  for  white  asparagus.  Competition  faced  by  the  U.S.  product  then  was  Umited 
largely  to  suppUes  from  Spain  and  Japan.  Of  West  Germany's  average  imports  of  1.9  million  cases  in  1962-64,  80 
percent  originated  in  the  United  States. 

This  eminent  U.S.  position  was  challenged  suddenly  in  1965,  when  the  United  States  produced  the  first  of  a 
crucial  series  of  short  canned  white  asparagus  packs  following  the  termination  of  the  Bracero  program  for  imported 
labor.  At  the  same  time,  Taiwan— where  asparagus  production  did  not  even  begin  until  1963— increased  its  exports  to 
1.4  million  cases  from  55,000  in  1964.  By  1967  Taiwan's  exports  surged  to  3.2  million  cases  valued  at  US  $24 
million.  Meanwhile,  exports  from  the  United  States  declined  to  789,000  cases  from  1.9  million  2  years  earUer.  They 
continued  this  drop  in  1968  to  only  653,000  cases  valued  at  $4.5  miUion. 

Taiwan,  following  the  example  of  the  United  States,  exported  canned  white  asparagus  and  concentrated  its 
sales  efforts  in  West  Germany,  meeting  with  phenomenal  success.  West  German  purchases  from  Taiwan  increased  by 
2.6  million  cases  in  the  short  space  of  3  years,  rising  from  30,000  cases  in  1964  to  slightly  over  2.6  million  cases  in 
1967.  Purchases  of  U.S.  canned  asparagus  dropped  sharply  during  the  same  period  by  a  total  of  1.3  million  cases. 
Only  12  percent  or  387,000  cases  of  West  Germany's  canned  asparagus  imports  of  3.3  million  cases  in  1967  were 
from  the  United  States,  whereas  80  percent  came  from  Taiwan.  In  1968  Taiwan  supphed  79  percent  and  the  United 
States  only  7  percent  of  imports  into  West  Germany  of  3.7  million  cases. 

Taiwan  did  not  limit  its  expanding  exports  entirely  to  West  Germany  but  also  registered  gains  in  other 
European  countries,  notably  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  This  resulted  in  a  marked 
reduction  in  imports  of  the  U.S.  product.  Taiwan  supplied  65  percent  and  the  United  States  28  percent  of 
Switzerland's  imports  of  289,000  cases  in  1967  in  contrast  with  zero  and  87  percent,  respectively,  of  the  346,000 
cases  imported  3  years  earlier.  Very  similar  developments  occurred  in  the  other  countries  although  the  change  in 
Sweden's  sources  of  supply  was  not  so  severe.  In  that  market  the  United  States  has  continued  as  the  principal  source 
of  imported  canned  asparagus,  supplying  61  percent  in  1967  compared  with  over  90  percent  in  1964. 

Taiwan  has  also  penetrated  the  U.S.  market,  exporting  106,000  cases  to  this  country  in  1967.  This  volume 
may  increase  substantially  if  white  asparagus  packs  in  California  remain  depressed  and  Taiwan's  production 
continues  to  expand.  These  reverse  trends  in  CaUfornia's  and  Taiwan's  outputs  are  shown  below: 

Year  California  Taiwan 

1 ,000  cases,  basis  24/303  's 

1964 2,966 109 

1965 1,388 1,791 

1966 1,977 2,903 

1967 578 2,935 

The  1967  canned  asparagus  pack  in  Taiwan  was  produced  from  42,000  short  tons  of  raw  product  harvested 
from  21,000  acres.  In  1964,  the  second  year  of  asparagus  production  in  Taiwan,  less  than  1,000  acres  were  harvested 
and  yielded  a  raw  product  output  of  1 ,650  tons  for  canning. 

This  spectacular  increase  in  Taiwan's  production  and  trade  did  not  proceed  without  difficulty,  particularly  in 
the  marketing  arena.  The  increased  supplies  and  strong  European  demand  placed  considerable  strain  on  the 
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CANNED  ASPARAGUS:  Exports  from  Taiwan  and  the  United  States  by  destination 


Year 

Europe 

Other 

Grand 

West  Germany 

Other 

Total 

total 

Taiwan: 

1963              

1,000                         1,000                        1,000 
cases i                        cases^                         cases^ 

(2)                             (2)                                  (2) 
52                              2                              54 

1,000 
cases^ 

1.000 

cases^ 

(2) 
55 

1964 

1 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1,126                           100                          1.226                           150                            1,376 
1,135                          479                          1,614                             89                            1,703 
2,163                           746                          2,909                           306                            3,215 

United  Stales: 

1962 

1,638                          837                          2,475                           196                           2,671 

1963 

1964 

1,486                          909                          2,395                           199                           2,594 
1,356                             928                            2.284                             289                              2.573 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1,085 
403 
304 
218 

685 
653 
394 
362 

1,770 

1,056 

698 

580 

165 

151 

91 

73 

1,935 

1,207 

789 

653 

1  Basis  24/303's  (24  lb.).     2  Less  than  1,000  cases. 


CANNED  ASPARAGUS:  Imports  into  West  Germany  by  country  of  origin 


Year 


Japan 


Spain 


Taiwan 


United  States 


Other 


Total 


1,000 
cases^ 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1  Basis  24/303's  (24  lb.). 


119 

141 
142 
158 
44 
137 
196 


1,000 
cases^ 


81 
53 
159 
319 
109 
38 
230 


1,000 
cases^ 


30 

679 

1,279 

2,639 

2,922 


1,000 

cases^ 

2,083 

1,900 

1,641 

1,268 

592 

387 

246 


1,000 
cases^ 


161 
190 
185 
165 
133 
80 
91 


1.000 
cases^ 


IMA 
2,284 
2,157 
2,589 
2,157 
3,281 
3,685 


marketing  system.  As  a  result,  substantial  quantities  of  poor-quality  asparagus  were  exported  in  1965,  prompting 
complaints  from  European  importers.  This  led  to  enforcement  of  quality  standards  and  other  moves  by  the 
government  to  discourage  overproduction;  these  moves  helped  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  decline  in  California's  canned  asparagus  pack  in  1965  followed  the  termination  of  the  Bracero  program  in 

1964.  Growers  reacted  to  the  termination  of  that  program  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  available  supply  of 
Mexican  labor  by  sharply  curtailing  production.  The  production  of  white  asparagus  is  highly  labor  intensive,  with 
labor  costs  an  important  ingredient  in  final  product  price. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  short  packout,  the  United  States  was  unable  to  adequately  supply  market  demand  in 

1965,  which  accounted  in  part  at  least  for  the  strong  demand  for  the  Taiwan  product.  California  production 
increased  in  1966  but  then  dropped  to  below  600,000  cases  in  1967.  The  1968  pack  totaled  855,000  cases,  still  far 
short  of  the  pre-1965  levels. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  United  States  to  perfect  a  mechanical  harvester  for  white  asparagus.  Although 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  its  prospects  are  promising.  Until  such  mechanical  harvesting  is  perfected  and  U.S. 
packs  recover  to  pre-1965  levels,  any  substantial  improvement  in  the  export  role  of  the  United  States  appears 
doubtful  in  view  of  the  dominant  position  of  supplies  from  Taiwan  and  the  prospect  for  increasing  exports  from  that 
country.  The  Taiwan  Canners  Association  projects  a  canned  asparagus  pack  of  3.9  million  cases  and  exports  of  3.6 
million  cases  by  1970. 


CITRUS 

World  citrus  production  and  trade,  stimulated  by  a  growing  demand  for  the  fresh  and  processed  products,  have 
in  recent  years  continued  on  the  upward  trend  established  during  the  last  two  decades.  Although  below  the  previous 
year's  production,  the  1967  output  of  20  million  short  tons  of  oranges  in  the  principal  producing  areas  was  30 
percent  above  the  average  crop  realized  in  1960-64. 

Evolving  from  this  trend  has  been  increased  competition  in  both  fresh  and  processed  citrus  in  world  markets 
and  a  changing  distribution  of  exports  because  of  the  constant  search  by  producing  countries  for  new  or  expanding 
markets  for  their  products.  This  pattern  is  likely  to  continue,  prompted  by  the  prospect  of  further  growth  in 
production  and  exportable  supplies. 

These  developments  are  of  increasing  interest  to  the  United  States,  which  also  is  faced  with  projected  gains  in 
production  and  the  need  for  export  outlets  to  avoid  the  price-depressing  effects  of  surplus  supplies.  Export  sales  of 
fresh  and  processed  citrus,  valued  at  $106  million,  accounted  for  37  percent  of  the  total  dollar  earnings  of  U.S.  fruit 
exports  in  1968.  The  value  of  fresh  citrus  exports  exceeded  $71  million,  with  sales  of  oranges  (including  tangerines) 
representing  47  percent  of  this  total. 

In  terms  of  both  volume  and  value,  oranges  are  by  far  the  dominant  U.S.  fresh  fruit  export.  Bolstered  by  the 
record  large  1966-67  harvest,  U.S.  exports  of  oranges  totaled  334,000  short  tons  in  1967,  a  10-year  high  but  slightly 
below  the  1954-58  average.  An  intermittent  series  of  freeze  damages  in  Florida  limited  supplies  for  export  between 
1958  and  1963,  while  in  the  early  and  middle  1950's  subsidies  pushed  overseas  sales  to  alltime  high  levels.  In  1968  a 
31 -percent  decrease  in  domestic  production  and  higher  U.S.  prices  resulted  in  exports  dropping  to  one-half  the 
volume  exported  in  1967. 

The  largest  foreign  market  for  U.S.  fresh  oranges  is  Canada,  which  usually  receives  about  half  of  total  exports 
by  volume.  Hong  Kong  has  been  the  second  leading  customer  for  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  followed  by  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France.  In  most  of  these  markets  foreign  competitors  have  made  substantial  inroads  in 
the  last  10  years.  South  Africa  and  Israel  have  gained  prominence  in  Canada  since  1960.  They  have  also,  with 
Australia,  registered  increased  sales  in  Hong  Kong.  Of  special  importance  to  the  United  States  in  European  markets 
are  Brazil,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  which  export  during  the  summer  marketing  season  when  most  U.S.  sales  in 
Europe  are  consummated.  The  normally  abundant  supplies  of  fruit  from  Mediterranean  areas,  particularly  from 
Italy,  Israel,  and  Morocco,  severely  limit  U.S.  exports  to  Europe  in  the  winter  months. 

South  Africa  is  the  largest  exporter  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  disposing  of  over  50  percent  of  its  annual 
orange  production  in  export  channels,  and  the  principal  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  season.  This 
country  exported  an  alltime  high  of  345,000  tons  in  1966,  nearly  60  percent  above  its  average  volume  in  the 
mid-1950's. 

As  South  Africas's  orange  exports  have  expanded,  their  distribution  has  widened  appreciably.  In  the  1954-58 
period,  the  United  Kingdom  received  over  half  the  oranges  exported.  This  share  has  since  declined  to  less  than  40 
percent  although  the  volume  moving  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  remained  about  the  same.  In  contrast,  sales  to  other 
European  countries,  especially  to  France  and  West  Germany,  have  registered  marked  gains.  Combined  purchases  of 
South  African  oranges  by  France  and  West  Germany  totaled  102,000  tons  in  1967,  compared  with  less  than  half 
that  volume  10  years  earlier.  These  countries  have  also  become  large  outlets  for  South  African  grapefruit  and 
lemons. 

USDA  announced  this  year  that  oranges  from  the  Cape  region  of  South  Africa  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  provided  certain  safeguards  with  respect  to  plant  pests  are  maintained.  Thus,  South  Africa  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  further  broaden  the  export  distribution  of  its  oranges  to  include  the  United  States.  Two  markets  in 
which  South  African  oranges  have  recently  gained  in  popularity  are  Canada  and  Hong  Kong.  Canada  first  purchased 
a  substantial  volume  of  oranges  from  South  Africa  in  1960.  Since  then  Canada's  imports  have  ranged  between 
13,000  and  23,000  tons,  representing  6  to  12  percent  of  its  total  annual  imports  of  oranges.  The  United  States  has 
remained  Canada's  primary  source  of  supply,  but  the  volume  purchased  from  this  country  has  shown  little  growth. 
The  United  States  supplied  80  percent  of  Canada's  imports  of  221 ,000  tons  in  1967.  Prior  to  1960,  over  90  percent 
of  Canada's  purchases  generally  came  from  the  United  States. 

In  Hong  Kong,  a  market  of  increasing  importance  for  the  United  States,  South  African  competition  has 
become  more  pronounced  since  1962.  During  the  5  years  1963-67,  an  average  of  10,300  tons  or  16  percent  of  Hong 
Kong's  imports  originated  in  South  Africa,  compared  with  1,100  tons  or  less  than  5  percent  in  the  previous  5  years. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased,  but  the  U.S.  share  of  total  imports  has  remained  below  half  since 
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1962,  reaching  a  low  of  about  one-third  in  1965  after  a  1962  high  of  58  percent.  Of  the  82,200  tons  of  oranges 
purchased  by  Hong  Kong  in  1967, 45  percent  originated  in  the  United  States. 

Australia  also  has  recorded  increased  sales  in  Hong  Kong  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  South  Africa  or  the 
United  States.  About  1,550  tons  of  Australian  oranges  entered  Hong  Kong  in  1967.  Less  than  150  tons  were 
imported  annually  prior  to  1961 . 

Until  recently,  most  of  Australia's  orange  exports  were  confined  to  New  Zealand  and  other  nearby  markets.  In 
the  1966  and  1967  Australian  seasons,  however,  an  average  of  4,550  tons  moved  to  Europe,  in  contrast  with  only  a 
minimal  volume  before  1965.  This  interest  in  new  markets  reflects  the  growing  role  exports  have  played  in  the 
disposal  of  Australia's  production.  In  1966-67  over  28,000  tons  of  oranges  were  exported  from  Australia,  more  than 
double  the  volume  exported  in  the  middle  and  late  1950's. 

Of  the  Western  Hemisphere  producing  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Brazil  are  the  most 
prominent  in  world  trade.  Mexico's  exports  are  oriented  toward  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
Canadian  market.  Thus,  the  volume  of  these  exports  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  level  of  U.S.  production.  In 
1966-67,  when  the  record  U.S.  crop  was  harvested,  only  13,700  tons  of  Mexican  oranges  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Three  years  earlier,  in  1963-64,  a  short  U.S.  crop  attracted  imports  of  almost  65,000  tons.  Canada's 
imports  of  Mexican  oranges  ranged  between  4,400  and  5,700  tons  from  1963  to  1966,  with  the  1967  volume 
totaling  6,100  tons. 

If,  as  projected,  further  production  gains  occur  in  the  United  States,  Mexico  may  have  to  develop  more  viable 
markets  or  increase  the  diversion  to  processed  products  in  order  to  dispose  of  its  output.  Because  of  the  size  of 
Mexico's  production  (estimated  at  950,000  metric  tons  in  1967-68),  market  diversification  of  its  exports  could 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  competitive  supplies  faced  by  the  United  States  in  world  markets. 

Brazil's  exports  of  oranges  averaged  125,000  tons  from  1963  to  1967,  more  than  double  the  average  volume 
exported  in  1954-58.  In  the  early  and  middle  1950's  Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  largest  customers 
for  Brazilian  oranges.  Argentina's  increasing  production,  however,  forced  Brazil  to  concentrate  more  attention  on 
Western  Europe,  which  has  usually  received  the  bulk  of  its  exports  in  recent  years. 

Mediterranean  citrus  producing  countries,  including  Israel,  generally  confine  their  marketings  of  oranges  to 
Europe,  practically  precluding  any  U.S.  sales  in  that  market  during  the  winter  season.  Israel,  however,  has  also 
cultivated  additional  outlets  in  Canada,  Hong  Kong,  and  even  the  United  States.  Canada  purchased  an  average  of 
8,900  tons  of  fresh  oranges  from  Israel  in  the  1963-67  period,  well  above  the  levels  of  earlier  years.  U.S.  imports  of 
Israeli  oranges  averaged  2,500  tons  during  the  same  period  and  in  1968  surged  to  almost  1 1,250  tons. 

Israel's  prominence  as  a  competitor  of  U.S.  citrus  exports  also  extends  to  fresh  grapefruit  and  citrus  products. 
It  is  the  principal  suppher  of  fresh  grapefruit  to  Europe,  the  second  largest  market  for  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  one  time  a  large  customer  for  U.S.  grapefruit,  Israeli  and  South  African  grapefruit,  aided  by 


ORANGES  AND  TANGERINES:  U.S.  exports  to  specified  countries 


Country 

Average 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

of 

1954-58 

1959-63 

destination 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Europe: 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

31.1 

12.1 

10.6 

15.2 

18.2 

21.7 

4.1 

France 

6.8 

5.2 

3.1 

7.8 

7.5 

14.2 

.9 

Netherlands 

52.5 

22.6 

18.1 

30.1 

29.8 

36.4 

5.8 

Norway 

5.2 

3.2 

2.9 

4.5 

7.3 

5.8 

.3 

Other. 

30.3 

6.1 

2.1 

15.5 

15.2 

25.9 

.9 

Total  Europe 

125.9 

49.2 

36.8 

73.1 

78.0 

104.0 

12.0 

Canada 

183.6 

140.2 

135.0 

136.7 

154.7 

173.1 

122.1 

Hong  Kong 

11.3 

22.7 

28.7 

27.9 

32.9 

38.8 

22.6 

Other 

16.0 

14.7 

12.6 

15.6 

19.4 

18.0 

11.5 

Grand  total 

336.8 

226.8 

213.1 

253.3 

285.0 

333.9 

168.2 
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quantitative  restrictions  on  supplies  from  the  dollar  area,  have  effectively  limited  purchases  from  the  United  States 
to  a  relatively  small  volume. 

In  citrus  juices  Israel  and  other  Mediterranean  suppliers  such  as  Italy  and  Morocco  are  focusing  more  attention 
on  export  sales  and  creating  increased  competition  for  the  U.S.  products  in  Western  European  markets.  Some  South 
American  producing  countries,  especially  Brazil,  are  also  gaining  momentum  in  sales  of  juices  in  Europe.  The 
development  of  citrus  processing  in  these  countries  resulted  in  large  part  from  the  series  of  freezes  in  Florida  that 
caused  U.S.  supply  shortages  and  high  prices  which,  in  turn,  attracted  imports  into  the  United  States.  Now  that  the 
United  States  has  largely  regained  its  self-sufficient  status,  these  suppliers  have  been  forced  to  find  alternate  export 
markets.  Europe  and  Canada,  the  leading  outlets  for  U.S.  exports,  have  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  new 
markets. 
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